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and legates. The campaign against simony robbed him of
the financial advantages which he derived from appointments,
since he had made a practice of receiving payments from his
nominees. In 1075 he was himself threatened with excom-
munication by Gregory VII, and the decree against lay
investiture, which was enforced by the legates in France,
deprived him of another of his rights. In 1079 the primacy
given to the archbishop of Lyons over the provinces of Rouen,
Tours, and Sens placed two of the four archbishops whom
the king controlled under the authority of one whose cathedral
city lay outside the borders of the kingdom. But perhaps
the gravest blow to which he had to submit was the deposition
in 1080 of the leading archbishop in France, on whose support
he could always rely, Manasse of Rheims.
The early          The operation of these various causes led to a progressive

decline in the royal power, already enfeebled by the ill-success
of his predecessors, until it reached its lowest depths in the
last years of the century. But the early years of the reign
were not devoid of promise. Philip was only eight years old
when his father died in 1060, but he had been consecrated
king in the previous year, so that there was no difficulty
about the succession. The government, however, had to be
provided for during his minority. The queen-mother Anne
was not, like Agnes in Germany, left as guardian of her son;
indeed she soon lost all influence at court by contracting a
second marriage with Raoul of Crepy, count of Valois.
Henry before his death had chosen a much more capable
person to be regent, his brother-in-law Baldwin V, count of
Flanders. The counts of Flanders had displayed a sagacity,
unusual at the time, in the management of their territories,
and Baldwin seems to have employed his experience to the
king's advantage. He took him with him on frequent tours
through the royal domain; nor did he neglect his own
interests, for he took the king also on a tour through Flanders,
and used his presence to obtain royal sanction for the acts
of lordship which he performed. There was, however, one
event during his regency in which his personal inclinations
overrode the interests of the kingdom. His daughter Matilda
was the wife of duke William of Normandy, and so he looked
on with a benevolent eye while William achieved his conquest
of England in 1066. Philip was always aware of the danger